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appealed to them was sophistication, the new possibilities of
personal relations, the improvement in critical values, the
discoveries in Taste, which were afforded by the increased
security, wealth, artificiality, and centralization of the London of
Wren and of the Court of Charles II, a civilization which owed
much to France, to Saint-Evremond, Boileau, Moliere. They
were fascinated by the mechanism of clique life, by conversation
without brawls, disinterested friendship, criticism without
duels, unpunished sex. They were modern in the sense in
which Pepys is modern; early products of an urban culture,
with a newly developed city sense, and an interest in the more
mundane ethics, in friendship, or the use of riches, in the value
of moderation or the follies and rewards of youth and age. In
Rochester the freshness of these discoveries gives to his
adaptations a vitality, a clumsy naivety which is lacking in
Pope, and which is the difference between the Londons of
Charles II and George II; and Dryden, being both a lyric poet
and a genius, is also a greater -translator, because he compre-
hends diversities of the original which escape his more talented,
but more limited, successor. His translation ("Descended from
an Ancient Line ") is one of the great poems in English. But it
is not in translation that the influence of a writer is felt so much
as in work indirectly inspired by him, and it is in Pope's Moral
Essays, in his Epistle to Lord Burlington, or his Characters
of Women that his debt to Horace is repaid, repaid by the depth
and variety of observation, the perfection of form, and by that
manliness which was the Roman contribution to poetry, and
which, present for so long in English verse, has hi our time
degenerated into heartiness, and now disappeared.
When Pope comes to translate Horace, in spite of his enormous
verbal felicity (no tight rope has been more delicately walked),
one is conscious of three defects which intrude themselves. One
because the heroic couplet is not the natural medium for trans-
lating the hexameter, and hence, although the colloquial and
broken conversational effects of Horace are exquisitely done,
there arises a certain reproach as one compares the splendid
and sullen force of the original with Pope's urbane numbers.
Another and graver defect is that, while we take Horace's